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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 
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Physiologic der Sinnesorgane ; Phil. Jahr. = Philosophisches Jahrbuch ; Rev. de 
Mit. = Revue de Mitaphysique et de Morale ; Ar. f sys. Ph. = Archiv filr 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

The Dialectic Method. E. B. McGilvary. Mind, No. 25, pp. 55-70; 

No. 26, pp. 233-242 ; No. 27, pp. 388-403. 

These articles are a criticism of McTaggart's Studies in the Hegelian 
Dialectic. McTaggart makes two charges against Hegel's method : (1) 
the Logic begins with external reflection, and closes with internal reflection ; 
(2) the negative is not essential, and gradually disappears. The author 
takes up each of these charges in turn. I. In the doctrine of being, McTag- 
gart says each category is permanent and fixed, and can only be compared 
with its antithesis by means of external reflection, whereas in 'essence' each 
category refers beyond itself to its other, and in the ' notion ' the transition 
is the category. On the basis of these facts, McTaggart maintains that the 
method of the Logic changes. But McGilvary says : " The primary pur- 
pose of the Logic is to show how even the most abstract and seemingly in- 
dependent and inorganic category contains within itself the life of the whole 
system of all-inclusive thought. " The categories are organically related. 
For an abstract logic, however, they are contradictory, and dialectic is a rec- 
onciliation of contradictions through external reflection. But the truth is 
that ' ' logic takes what appears to be contradictory, and does what appears 
to be a reconciliation of them ; but succeeds in so doing, merely because 
they are not such contradictions as cannot be thought together in our 
thought." When the writer has established the real purpose of the Logic, 
he comes to a direct criticism of McTaggart. He examines the first triad 
of the dialectic movement, and claims that, if inner reflection is necessary 
there, a fortiori it will be found everywhere else in the movement. Mc- 
Taggart affirms that there is no inner reflection or self-development by 
which ' being ' can pass through ' naught ' into ' becoming, ' and clinches 
the argument with the following dilemma : If being is mediated, then it is 
not the first category ; if it is not mediated, it is an abstract identity and 
can contain no principle of development. In opposition, McGilvary holds 
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that this is only an apparent dilemma, and that it rests on a misunderstand- 
ing, due somewhat to Hegel's methodological treatment. It is true that 
Hegel compares the categories ' being ' and ' naught ' by external reflec- 
tion, and thus finds them identical. But Hegel is conscious of his pro- 
cedure, and does not put it forward as dialectic. He uses external 
reflection in dealing with these two concepts, because "he is showing to or- 
dinary consciousness the contradiction into which it falls when it uses being 
and naught as it is constantly using them." When, indeed, this contradic- 
tion is shown, he goes on to express the truth with regard to these categories. 
Hegel really begins with becoming and not with being. He seems to begin 
with being, but he does so only to show that he cannot begin with it. Be- 
coming is the lowest category we can think, and it is a movement of self- 
development, in which its moments, being and naught, though distinct, exist 
only in the movement and in their organic relation to each other. Hence 
McTaggart' s dilemma is solved, and inner reflection is seen to be the method 
of the first triad. Consequently, Hegel's method is uniform. II. The 
second point of McTaggart' s criticism cannot be maintained. If negation 
is what McTaggart means by it, then it never enters into dialectic. There 
is not first a positive, then a negative antithesis contradictory of the thesis ; 
neither is dialectic a movement " from one extreme to another extreme 
equally one sided. ' ' This form of the negative appears nowhere. But in- 
stead of thesis and antithesis in this abstract sense, the writer maintains that 
the antithesis is not a bare negation, but a " synthetic antithesis " which 
is the truth of the thesis. This he finds to be the case with the earlier 
categories of being, as well as with the categories of essence and the notion. 
Everywhere negation has the same enriching synthetic function, and does 
not disappear in the notion, for the same movement is found in the develop- 
ment from the concept to judgment and syllogism, as is present in the first 
triad rightly understood. E. P. Robins. 

La methode deductive comme instrument de recherche. G. Vailati. Rev. 

de Met, VI, 6, pp. 667-703. 

In this article are discussed certain considerations relative to the deduc- 
tive method, suggested to the writer in the course of his researches into the 
history of mechanics. The precise nature and importance of the distinction 
between the inductive and deductive methods is first brought out by means 
of a survey of the different forms under which each has been conceived and 
formulated. This done, the writer devotes himself to the consideration of 
the deductive method. He discusses the service rendered by it in the his- 
tory of science, and the diverse opinions advanced as to its place and value 
as an instrument of research and as a means of demonstration. He pro- 
ceeds to note the marked contrast between its triumphs and conquests in 
certain fields of investigation, as, for example, in mathematics and certain 
branches of physics, and its humiliating failures in other fields of research. 
The causes of this contrast are analyzed, with a view to ascertaining in what 
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measure the failures are due to some incapacity inherent in the method, and 
in what measure they are traceable to its premature or unskillful applica- 
tion, and to the insufficient elaboration or too hasty choice of the axioms 
and hypotheses which must form its starting-point. Finally, the writer sets 
forth his reasons for maintaining that the deductive method tends ever to 
enlarge its sphere of action and to increase in fruitfulness with the increase 
in the number and precision of the departments of human knowledge. In 
conclusion, he indicates the reasons why such an extension of deduction is 
not only useful and desirable, but may be included among the most im- 
portant of the ideal ends of scientific research. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Seek und Leib. Julius Bergmann. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IV, 4, pp. 401-437. 
This article is preparatory to one or more others which are to follow. It 
consists of a critical-historical account of certain current theories regard- 
ing the universal nature of mind, on the one hand, and of matter, on the 
other. Mind is that which possesses the attribute of consciousness, and 
my mind, myself, and my ' I ' are, therefore, one and the same thing. 
For this reason we cannot, as Aristotle has done, apply the term mind to 
the vital and formative principles in plants and animals, for we have no 
evidence that this principle is conscious. But mind is not only conscious, 
it is also conscious that it is conscious. In this way each state of conscious- 
ness has two kinds of content. The known and the knowing process. We 
cannot, therefore, with Hume, the Empiricists, and the modern psychol- 
ogists, define mind as an aggregate of conscious states. For how could an 
aggregate become conscious of itself as an aggregate ? Two things are 
manifestly overlooked in such a definition, viz., the knowing processes and 
the unifying principle, the capital * I.' This Fichte has made clear for us. 
Nor is the Cogito-ergo-sum of Descartes any more fortunate. For this 
philosopher makes the fatal mistake of supposing that mind or ' I ' can 
exist as non-conscious substance apart from its essential attribute of con- 
sciousness. Equally futile and erroneous, and for the same reason, is the 
Kantian notion of a self out of time, which yet unifies experiences in time. 
For how could that which is itself out of time form the nexus between dis- 
jointed experiences in time ? And yet is there not an element of truth in all 
these theories ? If so, mind possesses three attributes : It is conscious of 
objects ; it is conscious of its own knowing processes ; it is conscious of 
itself as unity. These three are one and inseparable. They constitute 
mind organic. Turning to the theories of matter, we find Locke maintain- 
ing that the primary qualities alone really belong to bodies. But this is 
ultimately to resolve body into the space which it occupies, and makes the 
laws of motion meaningless. For part of space moving through space is not 
an adequate definition of moving body. Moreover, we observe that, when 
bodies impinge upon one another, they rebound from one another. But 
one part of space cannot rebound from another. A body, therefore, must 
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possess some attribute by which it acts upon other bodies and imparts its 
motion to them. By such reasoning, the physicist conceives of body as 
that which possesses the attributes of extension, mass, movability, and 
inertia, and chemist and physiologist follow suit. These four attributes 
are all apparently concealed from human knowledge, and yet human 
knowledge is supposed to necessarily depend upon them, if not to be ac- 
tually composed of them. 

Ira Mac kay. 

Aspects of Personality. Frederic Gill. New World, June, 1898, pp. 

229-248. 

The subject of Personality is treated by the writer under five heads : 
Place of Personality in the Universe ; Personality in History ; Two Elements 
— the common and the unique ; Personality in the Deity ; and the Gospel 
of Personalism. He defends the rights of personality against science, phil- 
osophy, and theology, which in some forms seek to reduce it to a mere re- 
sult of heredity and environment. The very uniqueness of personality is 
responsible for the great results which it has accomplished in the universe. 
A true idea of personality leads us to the best possible conception of God. 
Personality is superior to all other ideals, and is the highest, worthiest, 
richest, and most inclusive reality known to us. 

Harry L. Taylor. 

A New Form of Theism. John E. Russell. New World, June, 1898, 

pp. 289-300. 

Under the above title, the writer discusses Professor Royce's recent pub- 
lications on philosophical theism. The argument by which Professor Royce 
reaches his result is outlined, and the criticism is made that he has proved 
too much ; that, while he has proved the existence of a Being corresponding 
to his conception of God, he has disproved the independent existence of 
other beings. Attention is called to the fact that this conception of God 
robs religious experiences of all meaning, and makes God responsible for 
moral evil. However, in conclusion, he declares that this is not so serious 
as it appears, for moral and religious experiences have the same signifi- 
cance, whether the subject or bearer of these experiences is thought of, 
metaphysically as one or as many. 

Harry L. Taylor. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Concerning the Significance of the Intensity of Light in Visual Estimations 
of Depth. M. L. Ashley. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory 
of the University of Chicago. Psy. Rev., V, 6, pp. 595-615. 
The author tested both monocular and binocular vision with reference to 

the effect of light intensity upon the estimation of depth. In the monocu- 
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lar tests, the subject looked through a tube at a sheet of white paper hung 
upon a movable standard, behind which was placed a Welsbach lamp. The 
intensity of the light which this lamp shed upon the translucent paper was 
measured and regulated by an ingenious contrivance which controlled the 
gas supply. It was found that, starting at a degree of light-intensity just 
sufficient to enable the paper to be fairly seen, the ratio of increase must 
be about two (i. e., the intensity must increase to about twice that of the 
point of reference) before the object can be judged 'nearer.' If the light 
is increased, there will be a judgment of ' farther ' given when it has 
reached about half its former intensity. The binocular tests were made in 
several different ways, (i) An apparatus was employed similar to that 
used for the monocular tests, except that the tube was discarded and the ob- 
server looked through horizontal slits on opposite sides of the box, using 
both eyes instead of one as in the first test. The discrimination in this case 
was found to be finer than in monocular vision. (2) The experiment was 
varied by placing the lamp beside the box, and replacing the sheet of paper 
by an upright stick. (3a) The lamp was placed within a pasteboard box 
in the side of which a slit was cut and covered with translucent paper, in 
such a way that it bulged slightly forward. The position of the observer 
was as in the second case. In this test, the subjects discriminated in gen- 
eral between changes in brightness, and what appeared to be changes in 
distances. (3b) In this case, two sources of light were used giving a va- 
riety of results which differed too widely to be conclusive. The author' s 
general conclusions are as follows : (1) That in the binocular experiments 
something very much like Weber's law is found in the relation of increase 
of light to apparent decrease in the distance of the object. (2) Both bi- 
nocular and monocular tests show that intensity of light is of marked impor- 
tance in the estimation of depth. _ _ 

William Chandler Bagley. 

A Statistical Study of Belief. Frank Bertody Sumner. Psy. Rev., 

V, 6, pp. 616-631. 

A syllabus of twenty-five questions was prepared, and the subjects of the 
tests were asked to arrange these questions in the order in which they 
could answer them — either positively or negatively — with the greatest de- 
gree of conviction. A later syllabus was prepared in which the questions 
were changed to propositions, and the number was reduced from twenty-five 
to five. The following conclusions are based upon one hundred sets of 
answers to the former list, and one hundred and eighty-seven sets of 
answers to the latter list : (1) Two-thirds of the subjects (in the first ex- 
periment) were fairly well satisfied with the order they selected. (2) A 
comparison of the average arrangement for men and women reveals cer- 
tain differences characteristic of the two sexes. (3) Even more character- 
istic differences are found in comparing the typical arrangement made by 
the trained psychologists with the typical arrangement made by those who 
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had had no psychological training, the former approaching more closely to 
a standard order of arrangement than the latter, implying that a great deal 
of recorded difference is due to defective introspection. 

William Chandler Bagley. 

Studien fiber die Aufmerksamkeit. Sante de Sanctis. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. 

d. Sinn., XVII, 3 u. 4, pp. 205-215. 

In this article, the writer gives a summarized statement of the results ob- 
tained in each of a number of investigations on the nature of attention. 
His general conclusion is that the distinction between the concentration and 
distribution of attention is to be maintained, especially in psychopathology, 
and that in psychogenesis the power of distributing the attention has a 
greater significance than the power of fixation. The significance of an act 
of attention does not depend exclusively upon conscious selection, for this 
is only an attribute of attention, not attention itself. 

Boyd Bode. 

The Institutional Activities of American Children. H. D.Sheldon. Am. 

J. Ps., IX, 4, pp. 425-448. 

By a series of school compositions, an attempt was made to estimate the 
relative value of social clubs or societies among children. The following 
groups were distinguished : 'Secret,' 'Predatory,' 'Social,' 'Industrial,' 
' Philanthropic, ' ' Literary, ' 'Artistic, ' and ' Athletic. ' Important sex differ- 
ences are brought out in their examination. The girls outnumber the 
boys in all the societies except the predatory and athletic, in which the 
boys greatly outnumber the girls. The second part of the article deals 
with the periods of imitation and inventiveness during childhood, and 
gives their characteristic activities. 

Marion Hamilton Carter. 

Growth of Children in Height and Weight. Frederic Burk. Am. J. 

Ps., IX, 3, pp. 253-327. 

This article enters into a comparative review and examination of the 
studies which have been made upon growth in height and weight, and con- 
siders the influence which size and various other physical elements possess 
as conditioning factors of mental development. The data which have been 
collected by investigators in this field are presented in elaborate tables and 
charts. 

Albert Lefevre. 

Sur la theorie physiologique de F association. Edmond Goblot. Rev. 

Ph., XXIII, 11, pp. 487-503. 

The customary distinction between experiment and observation has been 
that phenomena for the former are provoked, while phenomena for the 
latter come spontaneously ; but in the experimental method the essential 
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thing is hypothesis, or experimental idea. The characteristic of an experi- 
ment is observation preceded by reason, a logical process. These pro- 
cesses must be brought to the point of just two alternatives, where the 
question under investigation could be answered by yes or no. If the 
hypothesis be true, certain phenomena will be observed ; if false, they will 
not be observed. Hence, a science becomes experimental, when it is sa 
far advanced that it is possible to make hypotheses concerning it. After 
the hypothesis is made, facts concerning it should be collected, exact experi- 
ments made, contrary theories opposed to it, until finally but one alternative 
remains. It is only then that one may discover from facts, either sponta- 
neous or provoked.the crucial test which permits of forming a law — nay which 
compels such affirmation. This thought suggested this contribution to the 
theory of association. The occasion was furnished by a recent article by M. 
Durkheim ("Representations individuelle et representations collectives," 
Rev. de Met. Mai, 1898), who rejected the commonly accepted doctrine of the 
preservation of knowledge which is defended in this article. Most psycholo- 
gists to-day admit that this retention is a capacity of the cerebral cortex. The 
psychological fact which ceases to be cognized ceases to be ; that which 
remains is purely an organic modification. Ideas once mastered are not 
always conscious, or unconscious ; there are not present certain ideas, 
but the capacity to have ideas ; and this capacity is an ability acquired by 
the cortical substance. All psychical activity corresponds to a certain cere- 
bral activity. A thing once learned may be said mechanically, one word 
recalling another, but with no thought even of the words, or the words may 
be thought of without their meaning ; or the sense of the words may be 
comprehended. In the second and third cases, the psychological facts are 
unfolded in the mind at the same time that a series of organic processes 
are taking place in the brain. A second confusion to be avoided is that of 
the terms ' memory ' and ' association. Association calls up previous states ; 
hence there is no memory without association ; but all recall of a previous 
state is not a memory, since memory is the faculty of thinking of the past as 
such. Now recognition is a judgment of anteriority, just as external per- 
ception characterizes judgments of exteriority, and internal perception 
characterizes judgments of interiority. There is a judgment of anteriority 
in every thing not new to us. Recognition or remembrance may be very 
vague ; but memory is clear, and hence it implies psychical activity. Asso- 
ciation, on the other hand, follows physiological laws. There is nothing in 
the mind which is purely automatic, for only that appears in mind which 
cannot accomplish itself without it. The cerebral mechanism is not a 
mechanism to think, but a mechanism for the use of that which thinks. 
The mind knows by judging. Attribution to the ' me, ' or to the ' not-me, ' 
to the present, or to the past, are all judgments. The affective life pre- 
cedes the intellectual. Sensation is the material which the mind 
works with to transform it into perception. There may be sensations 
which pass immediately into perception, but there are others which do not. 
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Hence, we may note the effect of a sensation, and through this effect be led 
to look for the cause. In order to have a preception, it is necessary to look 
for it ; hence it is an intellectual operation. It is probable that all logical 
operations of thoughts correspond to some function of the cerebral cortex, 
but upon this point we are not in a position to form any hypothesis. 
Another of M. Durkheim's objections is that the physiological theory of as- 
sociation does not take account of resemblance. But according to the 
theory of contiguity there is a connection. A state of the brain tends to 
call up a like state. But there must be at least one point of likeness be- 
tween the two states — it may be a mere word. Hence, this also tends to 
help prove the physiological theory. Durkheim has disproved it neither 
from an individual nor a social point of view. 

Florence MacLean Winger. 

ETHICAL. 

The Will to Believe and the Duty to Doubt. Dickinson S. Miller. Int. 

J. E., IX, 2, pp. 169-195. 

Although faith and doubt have long been thought to have especial ref- 
erence to the will, direct appeals to "deliberate and courageous volition" 
seem to have come in chiefly within the century. They express the spirit 
of the Revolution and of Romanticism, which has more or less directly in- 
fluenced various fields of knowledge. Professor James, who is the very 
romanticist in psychology, gives us the philosophy of a psychologist. His 
teaching is not objective cosmical construction ; it is medicine for souls. 
The question arises, whether we are to bring ourselves by use of will into a 
believing state of mind, or merely to act as if we believed. It seems that by 
James these two alternatives are intermingled and not distinguished. Al- 
though evidence is lacking, we should will to believe, but without ever 
allowing the will wholly to take effect. Suspense is not entirely removed ; 
the will is apparently only a will to hope. The position implies that, be- 
cause we can ultimately prove nothing, we can believe what we choose. It 
does not discriminate between beliefs found and beliefs made. Reason 
itself rests on certain beliefs ; its function is only to bring our minor and 
dependent beliefs into harmony with those which are fundamental and in- 
dependent. The latter we find already existing in the mind ; they denote 
things that are simply real to us, whereas a created belief arises from the 
desire to make something real. Belief is not in essence a matter of will. 
James places cravings and divinings on the same level. To him it is es- 
sentially the same mode of consciousness that appears in both will and be- 
lief. He accepts the view that mere presentation or imagination and 
judgment or belief are two irreducibly different and unanalyzable modes of 
consciousness. However, the difference between these modes is in the be- 
havior of their respective contents. Although the intellect functions only 
for the sake of proper reactions upon the environment, it is an error to infer 
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that in taking to ourselves a philosophy we have only to consult directly for 
its effect upon action. The reflective faculty gives us a copy or representa- 
tive of the environment, and if we tamper with that representative we 
tamper with our sole clue to action. Boyd Bode. 

The Idea of Progress. J. S. Mackenzie. Int. J. E. ( IX, 2, pp. 195-213. 
We sometimes tend to think of progress as a law of the universe. It 
is difficult to doubt that in almost every aspect of human life there 
has been a marked development. Yet on closer investigation certain 
doubts arise. Can our age be compared in intellectual force or artistic 
sense with the age of Pericles, in faith and wholeheartedness with the best 
ages of the mediaeval period ? Are we gaining in comfort and happiness ? 
And if so, will our material welfare last ? The doubts as to the reality of 
progress cut at the very roots of human life. Charges such as are made 
by Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tolstoi are not wholly met by appealing to empiri- 
cal facts. Progress must include the development of the individual and 
the improvement of mental and social conditions. It may be urged (1) 
that the improvement of material conditions is in the end incompatible 
with the development of individual life ; (2) that there is an ultimate con- 
flict between the good of the individual and the good of society. As to 
the first consideration, the narrowing influence due to the work of bringing 
nature under control is not likely to continue. The second difficulty has 
recently found expression in two different ways. Mr. Kidd maintains that 
altruism is essential to society, but that an ultra-rational sanction, such as 
religion gives, is necessary to justify the demands of altruism to the indi- 
vidual. According to Nietzsche, our great evil is excessive altruism, which 
indicates the inability to assert one's self. Both commit the error of sup- 
posing that the individual life can find its realization and happiness in itself, 
apart from that of the race. We are likely to have just as much progress 
as we really try to have, and just of the kind that we really try to have. 

Boyd Bode. 

Psychologische und erkenntnistheoretische Begriindung der Ethik. Otto 

Stock. Z. f. Ph., Ill, 2, pp. 190-205. 

The author of this article contends that the method of ethical investiga- 
tion must be that of epistemology rather than that of psychology. Neither 
psychological, historical, nor sociological investigations can serve to estab- 
lish the universal and necessary laws which ethics demands. The problem 
regarding the nature of morality cannot be answered upon purely psycho- 
logical grounds. The object of ethics, however, is not merely the abstract 
notion of duty, or of the good, but the concrete judgments of value which 
are passed upon definite acts of will. Ethics, as a science, has to discover 
and exhibit the necessary and universal laws which govern the decisions of 
the will. Notwithstanding the current rejection of the Kantian ethics, the 
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problem as to how we are to obtain universal and necessary practical laws re- 
mains the problem for ethics. Kant, however, doubtless failed in his solution 
of the problem, for he abstracts altogether from the content of acts of will, 
and tells us only how, not what we should will. The concept of the good, 
however, rests upon the notion of the pleasure producing. It is not that 
which will promote the private pleasure of this or that individual, nor even 
what will promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number, which is 
to be regarded as good ; but, since it is to be the universally valid moral 
end, it must be such as to excite pleasure on the part of every individual 
who feels and judges in a normal fashion. Just as epistemology has to 
separate what is merely individual from what belongs necessarily to con- 
sciousness as such, so ethics has to distinguish the purely individual ends 
from the absolute and universal end which is involved in the very nature of 
consciousness. The norm is thus found within consciousness and the au- 
tonomy of morality preserved. 

J. E. C. 

The Future of Economic Theory. John B. Clark. Quar. J. Economics, 

XIII, 1, pp. 1-14. 

Some persons think that economics has nearly reached the limit of its 
development. It is true that the problem of distribution is not yet solved, 
but it seems likely that some one of the solutions of that problem that have 
been advanced in recent years will prove acceptable. It by no means 
follows, however, that the science will then have finished its work. Hitherto, 
economists have busied themselves almost entirely with static problems, 
and the normal, or natural, value which they speak of is a static value ; 
but the greater problems of the future concern dynamic values and dy- 
namic wages and interest. The common division of economics into parts, 
treating respectively of production, exchange, distribution, and consumption, 
is incorrect, because the parts are not naturally exclusive, exchange and dis- 
tribution being steps in the process of production. The true division is 
based on the fact that some economic laws would prevail, if each man lived 
in a world of his own apart from other men, while others, those of ex- 
change and distribution especially, are peculiar to social life. The first 
department of the science, therefore, is concerned with the first class of 
laws and the phenomena to which they relate, while the facts of social 
economics furnish material for two other departments. One of these, which 
deals with the economic facts and forces of a static condition of society, 
may be called social economic statics ; the other, which aims to set forth 
the conditions of change and progress, is social economic dynamics. The 
static forces, however, persist in the dynamic state, and are even the domi- 
nant factors there, but another set offerees acts with them, and real values 
and wages are the resultant of the two kinds of force. When these two 
kinds of force and their mode of operation are understood, our economic 
theory will be complete, but only then. The method of study must be de- 
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ductive, and the field of investigation thus opened out will prove indefinitely 
fruitful. By cultivating it faithfully, economists can fully interpret the 
economic life of society, and satisfy practical minds. 

James B. Peterson. 

HISTORICAL. 

The AZsthetical Factors in Kant s Theory of Knowledge. Anna Alice 

Cutler. Kant-Studien, II, 4, pp. 419-439. 

This article is a resume of a dissertation presented at Yale University 
for the doctorate. In defining what is meant by ' ^Esthetical factors, ' the 
writer states that "we shall term aesthetical any influence exerted upon 
thought by imagination playing for its own sake. ... If, therefore, 
we find Kant's thought swerved from truthfulness to experience by con- 
siderations of symmetry of the thought- structure, or effectiveness of expo- 
sition, or warped from consistency by rating certain elements beyond their 
rightful critical value, we shall deem it evidence of aesthetical elements." 
It is possible here to mention only a few of the many illustrations of this 
tendency which the writer finds in Kant's system. From certain passages 
in the precritical writings, in which Kant speaks of the noble simplicity of 
the true form of science, of the necessity, order, and unity of space, and of 
the dignity of metaphysics, it is concluded "that certain aspects of science, 
mathematics, and metapyhsics appealed to Kant for their beauty as well as 
for their scientific value." Again, it is maintained that the statement that 
the understanding cannot intuit is not proved logically or psychologically, 
but is a dramatic antithesis to the proposition that the senses cannot think. 
Another question raised is, whether reason' s (regulative) function in cogni- 
tion is not the satisfaction of aesthetical, rather than of speculative, demands. 
The same seems to be true of Kant's conceptions of ' universality,' ' neces- 
sity,' and 'purity.' Again, Kant's well-known mediating tendency shows 
a dramatic instinct which may fairly be called aesthetical. And finally "the 
very conception of a Critique of Pure Reason as a complete system is an 
aesthetical conception ; which satisfies Kant's metaphysical penchant for an 
absolute and infinite whole, and furnishes an example of the comprehensio 
asthetica, by regarding as given in the Critique that whose essence is an 
ideal to be indefinitely pursued, yet never attained." The conclusion, 
however, is that it is impossible to have knowledge wholly free from the in- 
fluence of aesthetical factors. The demand for a knowledge free from such 
elements, is a demand for a knowledge lacking in fullness of significance as 
knowledge. The only danger to the integrity of knowledge is in their 
unrecognized presence. The new noetics must outgrow asceticism, and 
need not fear to let the whole soul go to meet reality. 

J. E. C. 

Origen's Theory of Knowledge. Henry H. Davies. Am. J. of The- 
ology, II, 4. 
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Origen held that knowledge is always knowledge of the good, that knowl- 
edge and virtue are one. He taught the doctrine of heredity, that one 
man has more virtue than another because his ancestors have been men of 
worth. Yet he is by no means a materialist, but held that body can neither 
think nor know. There are three kinds of knowledge : perception by 
the senses, knowledge of the soul and its destiny, and knowledge of the 
perfect. There is a divine sense (aloffr/otc Beta), which is immediately cogni- 
zant of a world of reality unknown to the bodily senses. But the Scriptures 
are the ultimate criterion of certainty, because they are the highest revela- 
tion of reason ; yet faith and reason are never opposed. Every genuine 
act of knowledge is a moral judgment ; activity of will is the heart of cog- 
nition. All knowledge involves the idea of an end ; faith, the active 
principle whereby truth is apprehended, knows the end from the begin- 
ning ; the end of cognition is the good, and the good and God are one. 
The ideal of knowledge, * ' the vision of all in God, ' ' can be attained only as 
the outcome of a conflict with sense and the elimination of error and sin by 
free will. Origen taught both the preexistence and immortality of the soul, 
maintaining that the inextinguishable desire for knowledge is an index of 
the permanence of the thinking substance, and that, as the virtues are in- 
corruptible and immortal, the human soul should be incorruptible and im- 
mortal too. Origen's theory of knowledge is an eclecticism containing ele- 
ments derived from various sources. While he accepted Christianity with 
undoubting faith, his philosophical argument for the unity and spirituality 
of God is taken from Platonism ; his theory of a divine sense from Gnos- 
ticism ; and other parts of his system show the influence of Stoicism, 
of Philo, and of Jewish Hellenism. His teachings show a combination of 
subtle insight and sublime moral and spiritual conviction, but are lacking 
in clear perception of the order and relation of value in the topics dis- 
cussed. They are interesting as an attempt to combine the doctrines of 
philosophy with those of Christianity. 

James B. Peterson. 

Kant's Theory of Education. J. Lewis McIntyre. Educational Rev., 

XVI, 4, pp. 313-327. 

Kant, in his Lectures on Education, first published in 1803, distinguished 
between natural and moral education, laying the chief stress on the latter. 
The first stage in education is that of discipline ; the child must be con- 
trolled at first by external restraint, in order that he may learn to control 
himself, and guide his own acts in harmony with those of others. Kant 
belonged to the hardening school of educators, and would have no petting 
or caressing, but, on the other hand, no tyranny, no refusals without rea- 
son, and no shaming of a child before other persons. The second part of 
education is the cultivation of the mental powers. Some things, such as 
strength, skill, sureness of foot and eye, may be learned in play, but the 
principal means of learning is work. It is work that has made man's prog- 
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ress possible, and if the child is taught in school to work he will afterwards 
know the reason for it. The lower faculties should be trained solely with 
reference to the higher, knowledge and practice should go together, and 
the child should learn to express the knowledge he acquires. The Socratic 
method of educing knowledge from within is better than that of driving it 
in from without. Practical education aims at producing skill in dealing 
with things, tact in dealing with men, and morality in individual character. 
Character is to be cultivated both by training and example. The problem 
of moral education is to give moral laws power over life, and this may best 
be done by examples of pure disinterested virtue. Kant holds that those 
acts only are good which spring from the conception of moral law and of 
the obligation it carries with it. Consciousness of duty done brings self-re- 
spect, and the fear of finding oneself contemptible in one' s own eyes is the 
best and even the only safeguard against ignoble and corrupting motives. 
But Kant taught the freedom of the will. And is that doctrine consistent with 
his theory of moral education ? If the will is not determined by motives, 
what is the use of trying to influence the child by motives, examples, and 
ideals ? Most educators who have discussed Kant's views on this point have 
rejected his doctrine of freedom as leaving no room for moral education. 
Mr. Mclntyre thinks, however, that Kant's doctrine of the will is true and 
not inconsistent with his other doctrine of influencing the child by ideals 
and examples. The will chooses in perfect freedom, but the ideals between 
which it chooses come from without, and in presenting these education has 
full play. 

J. B. Peterson. 

Qu'est-ce que la philosophie scolastique? De Wulf. Rev. Neo-Sc., XV, 

3, pp. 282-296. 

In a prior paper, of which this is a continuation, certain extrinsic defini- 
tions of scholastic philosophy were discussed. This article examines a 
group of intrinsic definitions, which are found to be no less incomplete and 
defective : (1) That definition which regards the scholastic doctrine as a 
mere recast of Aristotelianism. Against this view, it has been conclusively 
proved that the scholastics corrected and completed Aristotle. The the- 
odicy, the theory of efficient causes, of personal immortality, etc., are all 
true conquests of individual genius. Talamo has collected most of these 
in his work, L' Aristotklience de la scholastique. Moreover, traces of Pla- 
tonism, of Pythagoreanism, of Stoicism, show that the scholastic philosophy 
drew from all sources, and took the form of an original and independent 
eclecticism. (2) That scholasticism reduces to a barren dispute concerning 
universals. The problem of universals widened out until it included the 
chief problems of metaphysics, of physics, of psychology, and of theodicy. 
Scholasticism dealt with essentially the same problems which have been the 
subject-matter of philosophy in every age. (3) Another definition of 
scholastic philosophy finds its chief characteristic in its subordination to 
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theology. That this subordination has been greatly exaggerated is shown 
by two facts : (a) The distinction between theological science and philo- 
sophical science, a distinction of object, principles, and method, (6) The 
material, but not the formal subordination of philosophy to theology. All 
intrinsic definitions are false or incomplete that fail so to characterize the 
scholastic philosophy as to reveal its essential doctrine and spirit. With 
the accomplishment of this negative result, the writer declares his present 
purpose to be fulfilled. He believes, however, that a body of doctrine, 
the ' scholastic synthesis,' — stands as the achievement of many centuries, 
built up by the labors of many men. The positive doctrine of scholastic 
philosophy he purposes to discuss in a future paper. 

Vida F. Moore. 

Die Behandlung des Freiheitsproblems bei John Locke. Messer. Ar. f. G. 

d. Ph., XI, i, iii, and iv, pp. 133-149, 404-432, 465-490. 

Locke gave special attention to the question of the freedom of the will as 
is shown by the detailed exposition of the problem in Bk. II ch. 2 1 of his 
Essay, and by the fact, as he himself says, that in the second edition 
considerable changes had been made only in this chapter. We are further 
told that even in the sixth edition, most of the additions concern this chap 
ter. Locke accepted certain ethico-religious doctrines which influenced his 
treatment of the question of the freedom of the will, e. g., the belief in the 
existence of a personal God and a day of judgment. In a letter to Moly- 
neux, Locke says: "God having revealed that there shall be a day of 
judgment, I think that foundation enough to conclude men are free enough 
to be made answerable for their actions and so receive according to what 
they have done." There are two antagonistic tendencies observable in the 
ethics of Locke : a rationalistic and an empiristic. Owing to this fact, it is 
not always possible to bring his views into harmony. Without a law of 
God and the sanction proceeding therefrom, morality is not thinkable. This 
law must be known to men or readily discoverable by them without revela- 
tion, else God cannot with justice punish them. The ultimate moral law, 
as with the mediaeval nominalists, is the command of God. Reason there- 
fore, does not furnish the moral standard, as the realists held. The only 
springs of human action are feelings of pleasure and pain, and the summum 
bonum is happiness. His ethics is euda;monistic. God, however, has so 
made things that pain results from some and pleasure from others. The 
moral law is something foreign and heteronomous to man. Locke main- 
tains, however, that our moral obligations, e. g. , duties of children to parents, 
are deducible from reason. This rationalistic position is in contradiction 
with his nominalistic standpoint above mentioned. Locke distinguishes two 
kinds of activity, (1) Thought, (2) Motion. Control over both of these ac- 
tivities is ascribed to the will. A person has the power of beginning or 
stopping either of these forms of activity, i. e. , either the direction of thought 
or the direction of motion in the corporeal world. He frequently employs 
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the expressions 'power of preferring' or 'power to choose,' as synonomous 
with ' will, ' and he employs ' preference' in the same sense as volition. He 
defines freedom as " a power in any agent to do or forbear any particular 
action, according to the determination or thought of the mind, whereby 
either of them is preferred to the other" (Essay II, 21, § 8). Freedom pre- 
supposes thinking and willing and the absence of internal or external hin- 
drances to our thought or motion. Freedom, properly speaking, belongs 
only to the individual man and not to the will. The will is a ' power," and 
freedom is a ' power, ' and therefore the one is not an attribute of the other, 
but both are attributes of some being. A being is free, when it can do what 
it wills. In reply to the question, What determines the will ? Locke 
says : the motive for continuing in the same state or action is satisfaction 
in it ; the motive to change is always some uneasiness. "Uneasiness de- 
termines the will." Experience shows that, when one is in a condition free 
from uneasiness, one's willing and acting is directed towards remaining in 
this condition. With uneasiness is always given a desire. To the ques- 
tion, What is the object of desire ? Locke replies: Happiness. Everything 
which produces pleasure is a good; everything which produces pain is an evil. 
One can therefore say that the object of desire is good. Freedom (which is 
falsely called ' freedom of the will') is the power to act or pursue one's desire 
in accordance with one's own deliberation. In being determined in accord- 
ance with one's own judgment, there is no diminution of liberty. " Every 
man is put under necessity by his constitution, as an intelligent being, to 
be determined in willing by his own thought and judgment what is best 
for him to do " (Essay II, 21, g 48). By this means, the passions and in- 
clinations of the soul can be moderated and directed towards the true good. 
Experience proves that, in this sense, it is in our power to pursue our hap- 
piness and perform our duty. To ascribe freedom to the will, which is 
merely a blind power, would be to make man an idiot in his moral con- 
duct. The determination of the will by the understanding does not lessen 
a man's freedom, but increases it by making it enlightened. Further, to 
refer indifference or freedom to the will implies that will is an independ- 
ently acting faculty. In reality, both understanding and will are mere dif- 
ferent forms of the soul's activity or " several modes of thinking." Man 
employs one or the other power for action as is necessary, but one power 
does not employ the other, so that directly the will does not control the un- 
derstanding or the understanding, the will. Locke here breaks, to a certain 
extent, with the intellectualistic psychology of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries, and maintains that ideas do not directly, but only through the 
mediation of feeling, operate on the will. It is, however, by the under- 
standing that we regulate our desires and feelings to correspond with the 
actual worth of things. It should, therefore, be the task of education to 
morally enlighten and strengthen the understanding, for man is not born 
a rational creature, but only with power to become one. Locke's doctrine 
of the freedom of the will exhibits these fundamental characteristics: (1) 
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Strictly speaking only the moral man, not the will, is free. (2) Freedom 
has significance and worth for the will only in so far as the will displays 
enlightened activity under the free guidance of reason. (3) To this ' true 
freedom the individual must be educated, first by others, and later by 
himself. 

W. A. H. 

Leber die Methode der Chronologie platonischer Schriften nach sprachlicheren 
Kriterien. Vorlaufige Mittheilung. Natorp. A. f. G. d. Ph., XI, 4, 
pp. 461-464. 

Natorp makes here a preliminary announcement concerning a method for 
correcting errors in the employment of language statistics in the Platonic 
chronology. He proposes to correct the absolute statistics employed by 
Lutoslawski and others, whereby dialogues are determined in their chro- 
nological position arithmetically in terms of the frequency of the use of rare 
words or expressions. Instead of this absolute method, Natrop proposes a 
relative or comparative method, e. g., the Phcedrus has actually more rare 
words than the Parmenides, and in this respect is similar to the Laws. It is 
not, however, to be classed in time with the Laws on this absolute arithmet- 
ical basis. When the Phcedrus and Parmenides are compared with admit- 
tedly earlier dialogues, Natorp finds that Parmenides has proportionately more 
rare words in common with the Laws than it has in common with the earlier 
works, but that the reverse of this is true for the Phcedrus. The Phcedrus 
is therefore assigned an earlier date than the Parmenides on the basis of 
this comparison, although contrary to the more numerical count. Natorp 
also sets the Parmenides later, and the Theaetetus and Phcedrus earlier, than 
the Republic. He promises in a subsequent number of the Archiv a fuller 
exposition of his method. 

W. A. H. 



